ON   THE   LAGO   DI   GARDA

'Six weeks,' I said.

'II Paolo e me, vend giorni, tre setumani,' she cried
vehemendy. Three weeks they had known each other
when they married. She still triumphed in the fact So did
Paolo, But it was past, strangely and rather terribly past

What did they want when they came together, Paolo
and she? He was a man over thirty, she was a woman of
twenty-three. They were both violent in desire and of
strong will. They came together at once, like two
wrestlers almost matched in strength. Their meetings
must have been splendid. Giovanni, the eldest child, was
a tall lad of sixteen, with soft brown hair and grey eyes,
and a clarity of brow, and the same calm simplicity of
bearing which made Paolo so complete; but the son had at
the same time a certain brownness of skin, a heaviness of
blood, which he had from his mother. Paolo was so dear
and translucent

In Giovanni the fusion of the parents was perfect, he
was a perfect spark from the flint and steel. There was in
Paolo a subde intelligence in feeling, a delicate apprecia-
tion of the other person. But the mind was unintelligent,
he could not grasp a new order. Maria Fiori was much
sharper and more adaptable to the ways of the world.
Paolo had an almost glass-like quality, fine and dear and
perfecdy tempered; but he was also finished and britde.
Maria was much coarser, more vulgar, but also she was
more human, more fertile, with crude potentiality. His
passion was too fixed in its motion, hers too loose and over-
whelming,
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